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TO THE WORKING MEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FeLLow LABorers—It has, no doubt, been remarked by 
many of you, that, witha superabundance of wealth in our 
country, there is every variety of misery among those who 
produce that wealth; misery, too, arising from the want of a 
small portion of that which they produce in such superabun- 
danee. ‘That there is something radically wrong in this state 
of things, has, no doubt, occurred to most of you; and that, 
while the evil has been increasing, you have not been feeble 
in your efforts to discover its cause, our political history for 
the last dozen years fully evinces. But that those efforts 
have not been successful, the still increasing evil affords proof 
too plain; from which it is evident. that the error has not 
been traced to its source. 

That there are not some among you who have found out 
the great error in our social condition, I do not assert. I 
know that, for years past, there have been individuals who 
have been confident that they have discovered this error, and 
that the number of these has been of late rapidly increasing ; 
but, till recently, their number has not been supposed sufli- 
cient to mduce any portion of the press to espouse their doc- 
trine with any prospect of being sustained in such espousal. 
I believe, however, that the time is at hand when the great 
body of the democratic press of the United States will be 
impelled to embrace the doctrine which this paper is esta- 
blished to support.* 

To come, without further preface, tothe point, my doctrine 


* The Boston “Quarterly Review” and the New York ‘“ Mechanic,” have re- 
cently contained ably written articles in favor of an abolition of the Land 


Monopoly. 
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isthis: Thai the use of the LAND is the equai natural right 
of ali the citizens of this and all future generations, and there- 
fore that the land should not be a maiter of traffic, gift, or will. 
In other words, that the land is not property, and, therefore, 
should not be transferable like the products of man’s labor. 
From which it will be inferred that I consider the institution 
of property in land to be the great error above alluded to, 
which makes labor subject to the landlords, contracts the 
sphere of its operations, and deprives it of its just reward. 

In the beginning, if there ever was a beginning ; and whe- 
ther there was or not is of no consequence to my argument ; 
I mean at the most remote periods of time of which we have 
any authentic accounts, the land was held in common by the 
inhabitants of every country, as it still is by those of many 
countries and of portions of our own. When the inhabitants 
of any country thought proper to ¢? nelose and divide the land 
for sahioaiaan, instead of holding it in common for the pur- 
pose of hunting, where did they “cet the right to divide it on 
any other than equal prince iples ? ‘Where the right to say that 
one man should hold a thousand acres, another one hundred. 
another none? Wheretherightto will that one child should 
come into existence the owner of a superfluity, and another 
without land enough to lay its head upon? In vain we seek 
for answers to these questions, and are consequently com- 
pelled to conclude that the division of the land on any other 
than equal principles was a violation of natural right, and 
none the less so because brought about, as it most probably 
was, by a gradual and almost imperceptible process. 

If any man has a right on the earth, he has a right to land 
enough to raise a habitation on. I[f he has a right to live, he 
has a right to land enough to till for his subsistence. Deprive 
any one of these rights, and you place him at the mercy of 
those who posscss them. 

As every one’s subsistence is derived, directly or indirectly. 
from the land, those who possess land must possess control 
over the fortunes and even the lives of those who do not. It 
is the interest, however, of the landholders, not to deprive the 
nonpossessors of a subsistence, but to give them that on con- 
dition of receiving such a portion of their }abor.as will enable 
them (the landholders) to live with little or nolabor. I speak. 
now of the class of landholders whe hold such a quantity as to 
enable them to live on the labor of others by hire or rent. A 
large class of the landholders possess no more than their just 
share, and are also oppressed by the present unequal system. 

Such ts your condition, fellow laborers, at the present day. 
With millions of acres of fertile land within your territory, tu 
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the free use of which you have as good a right as you have to 
the water which you drink, or to the air which you breathe ; 
for the land is as necessary to your free existence as the air 
and the water; strange to say, many of you will toil incessantly 
for a scanty subsistence, and be thankful for the privilege of 
toiling, for those who claim title to your birthright! Others of 
you, after humiliating yourselves to beg employment, have been 
refused, and are perhaps at this moment necessarily delibe- 
rating whether you shall become the tenants of a poor house 
or a prison; whether you shall be considered dependants on 

public charily, or help yourselves, without leave, to a portion 

of that superabundance of wealth which you have assisted to 

create! If this be a varnished picture, let the oppressed 

working tradesmen and other laboring legions throughout 

the country, the sempstresses of our cities, the children of our 

factories, the tenants of our prisons and poor houses, tell the 

unvarnished truth. 

Why need there be any want of employment, until the 
country is over-populated? ‘The thought is monstrous, that 
not only individuals, but the government of a free people, 
should hold large tracts of land, saying to its destitute citi- 
zens, unless you will pay us (whether you have money or not) 
for this land, you may remain in idleness or become a burden 
on your fellows.* ‘This is an absurdity only to be accounted 
for by its antiguily ; only surpassed by the act of the self-same 
government permitting the purchase of those Jands by men 
whose sole object is to enhance the price to the actual settter ! 

If the whole people had free access to the land, the laborer 
would not be dependant on the employer, and would conse- 
quently rise to his proper rank in society, instead of being 
debased in proportion to his usefulness. He would receive 
the full value of his labor, because he would have the ready 
alternative of laboring for himself. 

I would begin the desired reform by making the Public 
Lands free to actual settlers, and to them only. 

The subject of the Public Lands was before Congress at 
the date of the latest accounts [ have scen from Washing- 
ton, and four schemes were under discussion, with the names 
of Graduation, Pre-emption, Secession, and Distribution. The 
Graduation scheme, I believe, proposes proportioning the 
price of the lands to the quality, with $1 25 an acre as the 
maximum price ; the Pre-cmption scheme proposes to give to 
squatters (i. e. actual settlers) a right to purchase their lands 
at the government price, notwithstanding improvements, 


TH 


* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou cat bread.— Bible. 
Thou shalt not tiil the ground unless thou payest me rent.—Landlord. 
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whenever the government may order them to be sold; the 
Secession scheme proposes to give the lands to the states in 
which they lie; and the Distribution, or, as 1 would term 
it, for want of a more appropriate name, the Diabolical 
scheme, proposes to sell the lands and divide the proceeds 
among the several states. 

With the details of the four schemes now before congress, 
I am not acquainted ; but | can see that the authors of the 
first two, and perhaps the third, are looking towards a right 
state of things on the subject, as far, at least, as the public 
lands are concerned. ‘The proposition to divide the proceeds 
of the lands among the states, I pronounce to be, without 
exception, the worst ever made to the people of the United 
States by one of their own citizens, though I cannot believe 
that it is so considered by its author. 

The reasons for the opinions just expressed respecting the 
land schemes now before congress will be better understood 
by an outline of the plan that [I would propose, and do now 
propose to the people, which is this: 

OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR DISPOSING OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

That Congress, from time to time, as may be found neces- 
sary, shall lay out tracts of the Public Lands in Farms of 
one hundred acres each, and Mechanics’ Lots of three acres 
each, of one of which Farms or Lots any citizen of the 
United States, not possessed of other land, may take posses- 
sion, by becoming au actual settler thereon, and be guaranteed 
such possession, if he desires it, during his life, without the 
right to sell or rent it. If he leaves it, any other citizen not 
possessed of land to have the right to take possession on pay- 
ing a fair valuation for the improvements; or he may sell his 
improvements to any such citizen, previous to leaving, for what 
he can get. If he dics with issue, his improvements to be sold 
(after the widow’s death) for the benefit of his children; if 
without issue, for the benefit of those to whom he may will it; 
if without issue and without will, the proceeds to go int@ the 
township treasury; no landholder, and none but one who 
will become an actual settler, to bea purchaser. Communities 
to be allowed to take contiguous farms and lots in proportion 
to their numbers, and on conditions conformable to the fore- 
going principles. ‘I'he first applicant in all cases to have the 
first choice of the vacant Farms or Lots.* 


I might amuse myself and my readers, were I to anticipate 
some of the objections that will probably be urged against 


* The concurrent action of the State in which the lands may lie is presumed, 
in regard to those features of the plan which may not come within the legiti 
mate powers of congress 
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the above plan by the landlords, and some of the names that 
will be applied to it; but I will let objectors first speak for 
themselves, and as to names, 1 am prepared for the worst, 
even should it be Agrarian, which, by the by, would be an 
appropriate one, taking it in its original signification, for I be- 
leve it arose from a Roman law restricting the quantity of 
land that any one man should hold te five hundred acres.* 

The first immediate advantage to the useful classes of the 
approach towards a right state of things which the above 
plan proposes, would be to afford fall employment to all desi- 
rous of exerting their industry to the advantage of themselves 
andthe community. If the public lands were made free to 
actual settlers, and all speculation therein prohibited as pro- 
posed, so that the settlers might locate themselves near a 
market, or form markets among themselves, the surplus me- 
chanics and other laborers of the present unjust and unnatu- 
ral system might become independent cultivators of the soil, 
capable of adding to the national wealth instead of burdening 
society aS paupers or criminals by compulsion; capable of 
contributing their share towards the expenses of government, 
instead of receiving their very support from the labor of 
others without equivalent. 

I shall be told, perhaps, as I have been told occasionally 
by persons who had not reflected on the subject, that the 
public lands are so cheap now as to be accessible to all indus- 
trious persons who desire to settle on them. I say it is not 
so. ‘Though the nominal price of the lands is one dollar and 
twenty-five cents an acre, the real price to the actual settler 
is probably nearer ¢en dollars an acre, unless he chooses to 
become a squatter and trust to congress for the. privilege of 
holding his land at the government price; for the speculator, 
under the present system, goes ahead of the settler, picks out 
the best and most eligibly situated tracts, pays for them with 
paper money (itself a monstrous cheat) or its profits, and when 
the gctual settler comes, he must either pay the speculator’s 
price or go further into the wilderness, where he must strug- 
gle for years under the disadvantages of conveying his sur- 
plus products over bad roads to a distant market. 

But suppose that the settler could obtain lands near a mar- 
ket, at the government price, they would still be as inacces- 
sible to the dudk of our surplus laboring population as if they 
were in the hands of the speculators. Some few become 
settlers under the present system ; a few more might become 


_* The term Agrarian has been applied at the present day to a proposition to 
divide property as well as land ; a proposition, it will be seen, entirely distinct 
from that which I have made. 
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so if speculation in land was entirely prohibited ; but it needs 
that the lands should be free in order that the surplus labor- 
rers may be absorbed, for the expense of removal to these 
lands, and of the necessar y stock and provisions to bring them 
into successful cultivation, it will be fully evident, is more 
than many of that surplus could hope to meet. Many of the 
employed laborers, however, who might be able to meet 
these expenses, would gladly exchange their life of servitude 
for one of independence, even at the risk of encountering 
some hardships, and these would leave vacancies which 
might be filled by those entirely destitute. 

[have spoken of a surplus laboring population. ‘There 
may be those who have yet to learn that there is such a sur- 
plus, amounting, in our cities at least, to about one third of 
every extensive mechanical branch, such as tailors, shoema- 
kers, painters, masons, carpenters, and printers. There ts 
scarcely a man among these who is not aware of this surplus, 
and equally aware of its tendency, gradually to reduce wages 
to the starvation point. ‘Ihe remedy is before you, and I 
trust you will resolve unanimously and with dispatch to 
adopt it. 

[ appeal not to you, fellow working men, as a member of 
any party. A struggle of parties has just terminated in whieh 
those of you who took part were probably about equally di- 
vided. How camethis’ Surély there must have been some- 
thing wrong, or not enough that was right, with cach party ; 
or you, whose interests are alike, could not have beet: so di- 
vided. ‘The truth is, that the monopoly of the land is the 
cause of your oppression, the cause why labor is rewarded in 
an inverse ratio to ifs usefulness, and neither party proposed 
to abolish this monopoly, even so far as regarded the public 
lands. ‘he party that will aim to do this shall be my party, 
and I trust that you, fellow laborers, will unite as its 
founders. 

You have but to will it, and the reform can be easily effeet- 
ed. Adopt a system of nominations that will enable you to 
select men of your own choice as candidates for public office, 
men from among yourselves, who, knowing and feeling your 
wrongs, will have a double interest in asserting your rights. 
Spurn those who would persuade you to continue to delegate 
to a handful of schemers the impertant business of selecting 
your candidates, and the triumph must be yours. 

i do not pretend, or wish it to be understood, that I do not 
think one of the parties in the recent political contest more 
favorable to your interests than the other. Never having 
acted, aud intending never to act, under a cloak, in any mat- 


> 
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ter concerning the welfare of humanity, i am free to declare 
that I voted with the democratic party at the recent election, 
believing then, as I still believe, the measures of that party 
to be truly democratic. I mean the measures of the general 
government, for I am well aware that some of the state 
measures of the party have been 1n direct conflict with those 
of the general government, and with your rights and in- 
terests. 

Nor do I wish to conceal that I expect more from the de- 
mocratic than from the opposite party in aid of the great 
measure to which I am endeavoring to call your attention. 
Although I believe that you, the useful classes, have been 
about equally divided in the recent political contest ; some vo- 
ting with the opposition because they did not think the democra- 
lic party radical enough, and many being misicd ; yet I consi- 
der the character of the /eadcrs of the two parties widely dis- 
tinct, and appropriately designated by the terms demecracy 
and aristocracy. At the same time, | am not only willing 
toadmit, but ready to assert, that among the democratic lead- 
crs there are some for whom the term aristecrat would be too 
honest a designation, and I have personal as well as politi- 
cal reasons for the assertion.* ‘There are men who, while 
loud in their professions of democracy, are continually on 
the lookout for fat effices and legislative privileges directly 
at variance with their professed principles. These are the 
men who, in the legislature of New York, created shoals of 
banks, while the patriot Jackson, whose supporters they pro- 
iessed to be, was destroying the monster bank, with a view 
to give a death blowto the paper money system. I can bear 

*It isa fact that, for years past, a set of men have acted as leaders of the 
democratic party in New York city, getting themselves elected by bad party 
‘‘usages,” who have not common honesty enough, though enjoying, many of 
them, fat offices and means abundant, to pay a newspaper bill. When I re- 
moved from New York in 1835, the Democratic committees of that year, viz. 
the Old and Young Men’s Gen. Committees, and the Comunittees oficach ward, 
owed me for advertising, in all about $600, which in consequence of sickness 
I was not enabled to call for till some months afterwards, when the 8th and 
L0th ward committees were the only ones that had honesty enough to pay their 
bills. “Recently a member of the General Cemuinittee, (Mr. Coddington,) has 
paid a part of ‘their bill, (all that accrued while he was a member,) and the re- 
mainder of these bills I have put in the hands of the law, being the first I have 
ever attempted to collect in that way. Only one of these cases has eome to 
trial, and in this case James J. M. Roosevelt, for himself, Peter A.Cowdry, 
and the rest ef the 4th ward committee, pleaded, not the baby act, but the statute 
of limitations! most of the items of the bill not coming within six years, I 
shall probably give a more particular statement of these affairs in a future 
number. At present Lonly wish to show that such are not the kind of men to 
whom the laboring classes should entrust the management of their political] 
interests. A plan of organization was adopted by the Working Men of New 
York a few years ago, which I think it would be well to revive, and under 
which I think it would be difficult for such men to get into power. 
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with a professed aristocrat, because the fault may be mainly 
with his parents and tutors, but for a man who professes one 
political creed and practices another there is no charity in my 
organization. 

That the condition of our working population has been 
growing sensibly worse, particularly in the cities, for the last 
twenty years, I think will not be denied. ‘Twenty years ago, 
a beggar was a rare thing in the city of New York: I never 
saw one during a two months stay. Now, you cannot travel 
through a public street without meeting beggars. Men and 
women are beggars by profession. Children are instructed 
in the art, and compelled to follow it when they ought to be 
at school.* Prisons are on the increase, and poor-houses 
are overflowing. And this while the daw is swelling its pon- 
derous tomes and its officers multiplying rapidly ; while reli- 

gion is rearing new and gorgeous edifices and manufacturing 
its ministers by wholesale. If 1 have inistaken the eause of 
this retrograde state of things, why, ere this, has not the 
true cause been discovered and the remedy applied ? 

There can be no reason in nature why, with immense and 
rapidly increasing powers of production, and continually im- 
proving facilities of travel and transportation, the condition 
of the producers should be getting worse in proportion to the 
increase of labor saving machinery. ‘That, under the present 
arrangements of society every new labor saving invention 
should injure those thrown out of employ by it, is inevitable, 
and it is not my present purpose to examine into the wisdom 
of arrangements tending to this result. I only mean now to 
inquire whether, while society continues to be organized on 
the competitive system, it would not be better for the indivi- 
duals, as well as the community, that those thrown out of em- 
ployment by labor saving inventions should have ready access 
to the land? I think that on the ground of expediency as 
well as right such ready access ought to be secured to them. 
Those who have no employment must, in some shape or 
other, if they have accumulated nothing, be a burden on those 
who have. 

I have heard the argument, that the public lands should 
not be made free, because they belong equally to all the po- 
pulation, and therefore it would not be right that the actual 
settler alone should reap the benefit of them. If I am not 
misinformed, and I have no authority at hand to refer to, the 


*Passing recently along a New York thoroughfare in a snow storm, I en- 
countered three children, girls under twelve years of age, bareheaded and bad- 
ly clad, whose movements attracted my attention. I found they were begging 
from door to‘door, telling the same tale wherever they could be listened to, and 
evidently acting under the impulse of fear or of want. 
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income from the public lands, after deducting expenses, has 
not been, and is not likely to be, of any consequence as a 
matter of revenue. At all events, the small reduction in the 
taxes of each individual for the support of government 
which the present income from the lands causes, would be 
far more than balanced by the exemption from taxes for the 
support of paupers and criminals which the proposed mea- 
sure would ensure. But I wish it to be borne in mindithat I 
advocate the measure on a much stronger ground, on the 
ground of each man’s natural right to a portion of the soil 
sufficient for his subsistence. 

Regarding the details of the proposed measure, I deem it 
necessary tosay but little. Let the principle, that every man 
who desires it may have undisputed possession for his own 
use of a certain restricted quantity of the land, be first dis- 
cussed, and should the principle be sanctioned, the details 
may be settled at leisure. 





It will be seen that I have not, as yet, pointed out fully the 
means by which the principle Il have asserted, the natural 
right of every man to use a portion of the land,-may be adopted 
in practice. The proposal for disposing of the Public Lands 
is a measure plain, constitutional, and easy of adoption, and 
that, too, by the general government; and is, perhaps, all 
that the general government can do, or ought to do, in the 
matter. The further measures necessary must be effected 
by the states in their individual capacity, and as I wish no 
concealment, I will proceed briefly to explain the full extent 
of the reform to which I look forward with the most sanguine 
hopes of success, and which I sha]] support at length in future 
numbers of this paper. 

As all men have a natural right to a portion of the soil, 
and as a large portion are deprived of this right, it follows 
that those who now possess it have no equitable title thereto. 
They have the same right to their possessions, (exclusive of 
improvements,) as a man has to stolen property which he has 
purchased, not knowing it to be stolen. It might even be 
a question whether those who possess more than their proper 
share of land have a right to all their improvements of the 
same, sceing that they have been in part enabled to make 
those improvements by means of thé possession of that which 
does not belong to them: this, however, is a question with 
which I do not think it policy to clog the discussion of the 
right to land. As the land, then, is held by an uujust tenure, 
the people have a right either to an immediate equalization, 
or to adopt prospective measures to bring about the same 
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end. ‘They may either say, by their representatives, that no 
man shall hold over one hundred acres (or any other quanti- 
ty) of land unless he will cultivate the saine or cause it to be 
cultivated, or they may allow each to hold all that he now 
holds by what is called legal title till his death; in either ease, 
or in any case, the power of any individual to will the land 
to cease. The proposed measure, therefore, (setting aside 
details,) is, that the power of individuals to sell land and dis- 
pose of it by will should be abolished, that the land should be 
laid out in Farms and Lots by the state, or township, and that 
first individual coming of age should be entitled to his choice of 
the vacant Farms or Lots.* 

The abolition of the land monopoly is a measure that 
would cause suffering to none, and in this respect is an casi- 
er measure than the abolition of some other monopolies; for 
instance, the monopoly of the Banks. The destruction of 
Paper Money, although a reform that must be effected, be- 
fore labor can receive its just reward, is one that might cause 
suffering to those who depend on the cheat for a living, as 
bank officers, and to those who have invested their money in 
this wholesale, thongh legalized, scheme of plunder: notwith- 
standing the suffering that must result to some of the persons 
thus unfortunately situated, the destruction of the entire Pa- 
per Money system, whether carried on by free Banks or 
by Chartered Banks, is a destruction that musé be effected, 
and as such shall receive its due notice in this periodical. 1 
am not sure, however, so difficult is it to get a laboring man 
to understand that a thing that will pass for a dollar is not as 
good as a dollar, and so interwoven has the Paper Money 
system become with the business of a large portion even of 
the laboring classes; I am not sure that the abolition of the 
land monopoly cannot sooner be effected than that of the pa- 
per money, unless indeed the latter should diea natural death, 
of which there are some strong and encouraging symptoms 
at the present time. At all events the abolition of the land 
monopoly is the all-important measure to * keep before the 
people,” and with which no other measure of reform should 
be allowed to interfere. What can be done to destroy the 
the paper moncy fraud, which to the land monopoly is the 
next great evil of the present state of society ; what can be 
done to effect the one object without retarding the other, 
should be done; but it should ever be borne in mind that the 
great evilis the monopoly of the land. G. H. E. 


* ‘There might, perhaps, be one exception to this right of choice by seniority, 
in case a member of a family might wishto have “the homestead.” 
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THE COMMUNITY SYSTEM. 


Several experiments, both in this country and Great Bri- 
tain, have been made to ascertain the practicability of sub- 
stituting the Community or Common Property System for 
the individual or competitive system of society, under which 
so much misery exists in every country where it 1s in opera- 
tion. In most cases these experiments have failed. In some 
instances, however, they have been successful, as in that of 
the various Shaker communities of the United States. In 
England, two experiments are now in progress, one of about 
two years duration, and both, we believe without the peculi- 
arity of the Shakers prohibiting marriage. It remains to be 
proved, though E believe the English experiments are so far 
successful, whether communities can exist without that 
peculiarity of the Shakers, who aver that they cannot. Iam 
of opinion that communities might be formed by the union 
of, in the first instance, not more than six families possess- 
ing the necessary capital, and having full confidence in the 
capability of each other to adapt themselves to the new state 
of things, and the after admission of members by unanimous 
consent, and after a long trial; but I doubt the practicability 
of establishing a large community at once. Families, all the 
members of whtich would form proper inmates of an experi- 
mental community, are’ so scarce, that I think it would be 
dificult and unsafe to unite more than six, even tif the ne- 
cessary capital could be obtained ; and all experiments ought 
to be made upon at least forty acres of land, and embrace 
one practical farmer, with precautions respecting the debts 
of each member at the time of joining, and the security of 
cach one’s share of the joint property in case of a failure. 

Making the Public Lands free to actual settlers would 
greatly facilitate experiments of the community system, so 
that I trust that every individual favorable to this system, will 
see necessity of supporting no man as a candidate for a le- 
gislative office who will not pledge himself to support that 
measure respecting the public lands. 

A community society was established in Great Britain in 
1835, by Robert Owen, which now consists of 80 branches, 
and 50,000 enrolled members, who employ 20 district mis- 
sidnaries at a salary of $500 each, and hold an annual congress 
of delegates from the branches, the proceedings of which are 
published in a paper of their own, entitled the ‘* New Moral 
World.” <A branch of this society has been established in 
New York, who hold meetings to discuss their principles every 
Sunday evening. E. 
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SOCIAL REFORM SOCIETY. 


A Society withthe above name has been for some time in 
existence in New York, which is composed of some of the 
most intelligent mechanics and others of that city, and from 
whom have emanated several pamphlets that ought to be in 
the hands of every friend to the improvement of society. 
One of their publications, which has made considerable flut- 
tering among the bloated aristocracy of England, to whom 
our American speculating aristocracy have endeavored to 
mortgage the people of this country, is a masterly reply to 
the ‘legal opinion” of Daniel Webster “‘to Baring, Bro- 
thers, & Co. upon the illegality and unconstitutionality of 
of State Bonds, and Loans of State Credit.’ I look with 
confidence for the aid of this Society in effecting a radical 
revolution in the state of society in the United States, to be 
effected by peaceful and constitutional means. E. 


Bon 
a 


LAWS. 

At arecent meeting of the Social Reform Society of New 
York, at which I happened to be present, an original paper 
was read by a member, which I hope, with the author’s con- 
sent, to be able to present to the readers of this periodical, 
proposing a number of reforms in society, among which was 
one that every law framed by the legislature should be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people at their annual election. 
This proposition meets my views exactly. Had such a regu- 
lation been in force in every state in 1791 and since, no bank 
charter would have been granted in the United States, in vi- 
olation of the constitution. Had such been the regulation at 
the time of the recent bank failures, those establishments 
would never have been legalized to palm their irredeemable 
labor-stealing trash on the community, and they would have 
died a natural death, as I believe they will shortly do, not- 
withstanding legislative aid. Make the lands free, and the 
speculators will have no dependant surplus of laborers to be 
made use of in aid of their paper schemes. 

At present we elect lawyers to make the laws, who, of 
course, having the welfare of the craft in view, make them so 
learned, so numerous, and so voluminous, that we must have 
lawyers to ferret them out of the statute books, and lawyer- 
judges to expoundthem. If the laws were submitted to the 
people before their enactment, they would find it expedient 
to send men to frame them who would make them brief and 
easily understood, and far less of them. Many of them are 
worse than useless now, and many more of them would 
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be, if the land were not, as it ought not to be,a matter of 
traffic. 

Not the least advantage of submitting all laws to the peo- 
ple would be, that every citizen would then know the laws he 
was required to obey. <A novice in political matters would 
be apt to think there was no justice in punishing a man for 
violating a Jaw of which it was next to impossible for him to 
obtain a knowledge. E. 

— ‘ 
PROGRESS OF THE RAG MONEY CHEAT. 

I have just had returned to me a bill of the ‘“‘ Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank of New Brunswick,” with the informa- 
tion that the concern carrying on the paper money manufac- 
ture under that title had blown up. ‘The neighbor who re- 
turned me this bil] had another dollar, and another neighbor 
that I have heard of five, of the same concern; so that here 
are three of us who have lost seven dollars by this single 
blow up, which is about half the amount of our annual taxes 
for the support of the state government. The neighbor who 
has lost five dollars, a loss equal to the loss of ten bushels of 
corn, is a farmer, and belongs to the political party called 
whig: now if this farmer’s tax had beed raised five dollars, or 
ten bushels of corn, in one year, without a better reason be- 
ing given for the raise than the broken bank can give for 
thus depriving him of five dollars, 1 am confident that he 
would abjure his party, as he ought to do: why, then, should 
he not abjure any party and every party that will uphold 
banks or refrain from adopting all practicable measures for 
putting an end to them? 

This blow up at New Brunswick must now be added to the 
list of upwards of 220 out of something over 1660 banks that 
have been put in operation since this country was first cursed 
with the system. The president of this concern, Suydam, 
was the man so inhumanly murdered a few months since, by 
Robinson, on account of a mortgage; [mark well the cause 
of the murder!] and the other fellow whose signature the 
bill bears is L. Carman. If I considered a bank failure an 
evil, I would invoke the execration of every honest man on 
the surviving signer of these bills; but, notwithstanding the 
innumerable cases of distress, which every bank failure must 
create, I consider a bank failure a blessing, compared with 
the evils which must result from a bank’s successful opera- 
tion, the inevitable tendency of which is to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer, to increase the monopoly of the 
land, and to maintain in uselessness a horde of nonproducers 
by an indirect tax on the useful classes of society. E. 
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MARKET MONOPOLY. 

The people of New York have at last resolved to have 
free markets. Will it be believed that in this the nineteenth 
century, (as a preacher of a sect of the latest fashion would 
say,) in the ‘*commercial metropolis” of the United States, 
three men are 2x prison, and have been for months, because 
they cannot, or will not, pay fines for the crime of selling their 
own property (meat) on their own premises? ‘To the credit 
of the people of New York I record the fact: I say to their 
credit, for if they were not a people having the greatest re- 
verence for the laws, though never so unconstitutional and un- 
just; if they were not the most peaceable and patient people 
imaginable, they would not suffer their fellow citizens to be 
incarcerated for their honest endeavors to obtain an honest 
living. Like good and peaceable citizens they leave these 
men to their fate, but have resolved that the tyrannical as 
well as unconstitutional law under waren they are imprisoned 
shall be repealed, and if not repealc ed by the present board, 
no alderman will be elected at the next spring election who 
will not pledge himself to vote for the repeal of all laws giv- 
ing any set of men a monopoly of the markets, and prevent- 
ing citizens from selling their goods on their own premises. 

This is a matter of interest to the people of parts adjacent 
to the city as well as to its inhabitants, and (incidentally) to 
the people of all cities where market monopolies exist. 

The people of New York have also resolved upon another 
reform ; they have resolved to abolish aldermanic feasting 
and tea parties at the public expense, and, instead, to have 
the aldermen paid a stated sum for their services, so thata 
poor man may, if the people should think fit, be elected 
alderman. At present only the wealthy can afford to be 
elected, and hence the market monopoly Jaws and other laws 
taxing the poor man as much as the rich, raising the revenue 
by personal instead of property taxes. Candidates will be 
pledged also to this reform. Me 


ten 
—_ 


HISTORY OF THE WORKING MEN. 

[ propose to publish in this periodical, and am arranging my materials 
for this purpose, a ilistory of the Working Men of New York, from their 
first organization in 1829 till their merging as a political party with the par- 
ty calle ed democratic, in conse quence of the partial adoption of some of their 
measures by that p: uty. ‘This history I think will be useful, for obvious 
reasons, as a guide for their future operations, and particularly as a guide 
for organizations of the useful classes throughout the United States in the 

coming politic al strug? le. Thos W ho posse ssa file of the W orking Man’ S 
Advocate for the six ‘and a half years of its publication, already possess 
the substance of the proposed history, but itis wanted in a condensed forin. 
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TO MY OLD FRIENDS. 


In Oct. 1829, on the first organization of the Working Men of New York, 
i commenced in that city, the publication of the ‘*Working Man’s Advo- 
cate,” which I discontinued in Feb. 1836, after a publication of more than 
six years, during which pe ‘riod I published also in the city of New York, 
first, the “ Daily Sentinel”? for about three years, and, next the ‘ Man” 
for fifteen months. On discontinuing the Advocate, I made the following 
announcement: 

‘*— shall soon commence a small monthly publication in the octavo 
“form, which will be entitled ‘THE RADICAL and Working Man’s 
‘‘Advocate,’ and will be forwarded to all who have paid in advance from 
“this time for the Working May’s Apvocare, or they may have their 
‘‘money returned by application to me, to Mr. Morrison, or to the agent to 
“whom they paid it. ‘The Rapicar will not be sent to the subscribers of 
‘‘the Advocate who have not paid in advance, unless they previously make 
‘payment forthe same. The price of the Rapicaiwill be 50 centsa year 
“in advance, and no subscription will be taken fora shorter period.” 

For six months previous to its discontinuance the Advocate had been 
published at Rahway, N. J., whither I had been induced to remove by the 
prospect of cheaper and more eligible accommodations for business and 
residence than could be obtained in the city, and a promise of five or six 
hundred additional subscribers to the paper, at the same time that I might 
by a railroad communication of only twenty miles, then in progress, pos- 

sess nearly ail the advantages of acity location. I obtained the promised 
addition of subscribers, (making the whole number about two thousand,) 
but this advantage was far more then balanced, and all my other caleula- 
tions defeated, by the unforseen unhealthiness of the place. Myself and 
family were sick during almost our entire residence at Rahway, till at last 
I concluded that we must either remove (poetically speaking) to the other 
world, or to some other part of this, and I chose the latter alternative. 
Not desiring, however, to return to New York, which I never admired as 
a place of residence, | came to my present locality, which is about twenty 
miles from New York by water, but without any regular communication. 
My double removal, however, and its conse quences, caused me unforseen 
pecuniary dsfficulties, from which I have not yet recovered; which diffi- 
culties have compelled me repeatedly to postpone my promised publica- 
tion till the present time. I did not foresee that with four times as much 
owing to me as what I owed, I could have any difficulties in meeting my 
creditors; but | was disappointed. Of over six thousand dollars owing 
to me for the different papers I have published, (nearly the whole of which 
is owing yet,) fifteen hundred would have been more than sufficient to re- 

lieve me from all embarrassments. By the kind aid of very good friends, 
friends to the cause which I have endeavored to promote as well as per- 
sonal, | have so far overcome the obstacles in mry way as to enable me to 
promise the public ation of the Rapicau for at least one year, and with 
the hope of continuing it till the object for which is is established shall be 
accomplished. 

Terms.— Instead of making the Rapicau a monthly publication as 
above announced, | propose, if circumstances will permit, to issue 24 
numbers during the present year, at double the proposed price. I promise 
only twelve, and subscribers must be guided in their remittances accord- 
ingly, but I will publish 24 if the first sales and other business arrange- 
ments will enable me to do so. My intention also is, as soon as prospects 
will justify the measure, and if no one else will do so, (as I should prefer,) 
to commence, in the city of New York, a datly two cent paper, on the 
principles professed in this. 
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The present number of the Rapicat will be-sent to all the sub- 
scribers of the Advocate, with a statement of each one’s account (if in ad- 
vance or arrear) enclosed. If the subscriber has paid-in advance, and no 
order is received to the contrary, the Ravicau will be continued to the 
amount of suchadvance. If in arrear, on the receipt of the amount due, 
together with an advance payment, the paper will be sent. If the account 
is square, no other number will be sent until a dollar is received. If any 
others receive this number, they may consider it gratuitous, unless they 
become subscribers. An attention to this notice w ill save the necessity of 


poems. 
>> By a decis sion of the Post Master General, Post Masters are author- 


ized to frank letters containing money to publishers of periodicals, provi- 
ded the contents of the letters (which must be brief and to the point) are 
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